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admit that God created matter, etc.). His first attempt, in 393, broke down: 'my noviceship failed under so formidable a burden.' He resumed the task about the year 400, and completed it in 415. The work is not only pathetic in its vigorous defence of speculations which modern divines calmly assign to Babylonian ignorance, but it is marred by many of Augustine's later ideas. The cosmological errors, the denial of the antipodes, etc., we gladly overlook ; but, though we recognise that it is most truly only the defect of his high spiritual quality, we read with pity his contemptuous attack on human knowledge. ' Many,' he says, (dispute about things which our authors have omitted, seeing that they do not conduce to the blessed life ; and take up with lower things very precious time that should be given to their salvation. For what is it to me whether the firmament enclose the earth on all sides like a sphere, or cover it from above like a disc ?' Worse still is his commentary on the creation of woman, which reads as though he had entered into both letter and spirit of the old Hebrew writer, whose word for 'female' recalls the earliest barbarism. He asks why God created woman, and his fertile